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HON. GEORGE W. M. PITMAN. 


BY H. H. METCALF. 


With a single exception, George W. M. Pitman of 
Bartlett has been elected and served as a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature for a greater number of terms 
than any other man now living. The exception is Hon. 
Harry Bingham of Littleton, who has had twenty elections 
to the house and two to the senate, while Mr. Pitman has 
been a representative thirteen terms and a senator twice. 
Again, there are few instances in the political history of 
the state where the legislative service of any individual 
covers so wide a range in the matter of time as that of Mr. 
Pitman, his first election being for the legislature of 1853, 
and his last for that of 1893; and during all the interven- 
ing time he has been a prominent figure 1n public affairs in 
town, county and state. 

The Pitmans of Bartlett have been a conspicuous family 
for more than a century. Descended from noble ancestry, 
whose progeny had been domiciled tor generations in the 
English counties of Devon, Suffolk and Norfolk, Joseph 
Pitman, the progenitor of the Bartlett family, was born in 
London in 1759, and emigrated to America shortly before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Espousing the cause of 
the colonists, he served valiantly as a privateersman dur- 
ing the great struggle which established the independence 
of the republic, and shortly after the war, with his wife, 
Alice Pendexter, a sister of John Pendexter, also one of 
the first settlers of the place, established himself in the 
wilderness of Stark’s Location, which was subsequently 
included in the town of Bartlett, in whose incorporation, 
in June, 1790, Joseph Pitman was actively instrumental, 
and at whose first town meeting he served as moderator. 
He was the father of eleven children, the fourth son being 
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also named Joseph Pitman, and attaining prominence in 
public affairs. He was born July 25,1788, married Joanna 
Meserve, reared a family of six adden. of whom George 
W. M.., the subject of this sketch, was the fourth, and died 
October 23, 1875, at the venerable age of eighty-eight, 
having commanded the respect and confidence of his 
townspeople in the fullest measure. He was a farmer by 
occupation, a Democrat in politics, a Universalist in 
religion, a great reader and an earnest thinker, and filled 
many responsible positions, including that of state senator, 
to which he was elected in 1852. 


GeorcE W. M. Pitman, fourth child and third son of 
Joseph and Joanna (Meserve) Pitman, was born in Bart- 
lett, May 8, 1819, and is consequently now in his seventy- 
fifth year. He spent his early lite upon his father’s farm, 
with the exception of two or three years at the hotel of his 
cousins, Stephen and Ezra Meserve, at the location now 
occupied by the well-known East Branch Hotel in Lower 
Bartlett, attending the district school when in session, and 
subsequently completing his education at the academies in 
North Conway and Fryeburg, Me. In 1840 he was united 
in marriage with Emeline, daughter of Captain Levi and 
Ann M. (Davis) Chubbuck, and continued his residence 
in Bartlett, which has always remained his home. This 
union has been blessed with eleven children, seven of whom 
are now living, to wit, Winthrop M., Lycurgus, Levi C., 
Adnah, William, Emma, and Andrew J. 

For several years in early manhood Mr. Pitman devoted 
himself to teaching, an occupation which his brother Joseph, 
another prominent citizen of Bartlett, also successfully fol- 
lowed for a long period of time; but, preferring more 
active employment, he made a thorough study of survey- 
ing, and subsequently adopted it as a profession. In this 
capacity he has perambulated the entire White Mountain 
region more extensively than any other man, has platted 
vast tracts of its territory, and has been called to testify as 
a witness, in court, in almost countless cases, many of 
which have been complicated and important, involving vast 
interests. 

He surveyed, originally, Hart's Location, the Thomp- 
son and Meserve Purchase, the Sargent Purchase, the 
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Bean, Gilman and Meserve Purchase, the Pinkham Grant, 
besides a large number of smaller tracts. He has also 
re-surveyed the lands in Albany, Bartlett, Conway, Chat- 
ham, Eaton, Jackson and Madison, to a large extent. He 
has probably done more field work than any other man in 
the state. He made the survey for the plaintiffs in the 
suit. Wells v. The Fackson Tron Manufacturing Co., 
which involved the title to Mt. Washington. In this suit 
a new question was raised, which had not been settled. It 
was upon what mode had surveys been made in New 
Hampshire? Whether upon the magnetic, or the polar 
principle? Mr. Pitman took the ground that all surveys 
made in New Hampshire had been made on the magnetic 
principle, and his position was sustained by the court. 
This is probably the tirst instance in the jurisprudence of 
the state in which a surveyor has been called in to estab- 
lish and maintain the principle upon which surveys have 
been made in New Hampshire. A reference to his brief 
and argument in that case is interesting, as almost every- 
thing was introduced into the case, even to the meaning 
and use of words. 

Later, he incidentally took up the study of law, fitting 
himself for the bar, and participating in a large amount 
of local litigation for the last forty years, and acting as 
the trusted adviser in legal controversies for a large por- 
tion of the community in Bartlett and vicinity. Meanwhile 
he has also been engaged in mercantile life for about forty 
years, having a gener ral country store at Lower Bartlett, 
and, last but not least, has been quite extensively engaged 
in farming, believing the latter occupation to be more 
important and no less honorable than any other. 

As has heretofore been stated, Mr. Pitman was first 
elected to the New Hampshire legislature, as a representa- 
tive from Bartlett, in 1853. He receiveda similar election 
at the hands of his townsmen in 1854, 55, 56, 57, 59, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 68 and “69. In 1870 and 1871 he was 
chosen to represent the old Twelfth district, or Democratic 
stronghold, in the senate, and for the latter year served as 
preside nt of that body, presiding over the exciting session 
incident to the change in political control in the state, and 
in all the controversies that arose maintaining fully the 
dignity of his position, and commanding the personal 
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respect of senators of both parties. He has, meanwhile, 
held all important town offices, including that of chairman 
of the board of selectmen for some twenty years altogether, 
and was a member of the board of county commissioners 
from 1856 to 1859. In 1874 he was appointed judge of 
probate tor the county of Carroll, holding the office and 
discharging its duties with conspicuous ability till the next 
political overturn in 1876. He also served as a member 
of the commission to adjust the war claims of individuals 
against the state, in 1863-4. 

Judge Pitman has been a member of three constitutional 
conventions in New Hampshire, those of 1850, 1876, and 
1889, a distinction said to have been enjoyed by no other 
citizen. In each of these conventions, as in the legislature, 
whenever he has been a member, he performed efficient 
service. In the convention of 1876 he was a member of 
the Committee on Legislative Department, and in that of 
1889 on Bill of Rights and Executive Department. His 
last important public service was as a member of the house 
in the present legislature, in the session opening in January 
last, in which he was one of the most conspicuous mem- 
bers on the Democratic side, and was one of those selected 
to represent the house in the official delegation from this 
state to the World’s Fair in Chicago, from which trip he 
has recently returned. 

Politically an earnest Democrat, he has served his party 
faithfully in convention and committee work for nearly 
half a century, and has been one of its recognized leaders 
in Carroll county for the greater portion of that time. He 
is liberal in his religious views, public-spirited, popular 
and respected by all classes, and, notwithstanding his 
many years of labor, is likely to remain a power for good 
in the community for some time to come. His children 
well maintain the family name and influence, one son, 
Hon. Lycurgus Pitman of North Conway, having been for 
some time conspicuous in public life, and serving in the 
state senate in the legislature of 1887-88, being thus a 
representative of the third successive generation in direct 
line to hold such position, the only instance of the kind 
recalled in the history of the state. 

Of his father’s family, five are now living,—Jonathan M., 
Dorcas A., G. W. M., Joseph, and Frances E. They all 
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reside in Bartlett. The oldest is seventy-nine years of age, 
and the youngest is sixty-seven. 

Seven of his own family are now living. Winthrop M. 
resides in Brookline, Mass. ; Lycurgus at North Conway ; 
his two daughters reside in Lawrence, Mass.; William 
runs the East Branch House at Lower Bartlett, and An- 
drew J. resides with his father on the home farm. 

His second child, Mary A., died at the age of two years. 
His oldest daughter, Joan M., died in 1876, aged 34 years. 
His oldest son died in 1880, in his thirty-eighth year. He 
was one of the proprietors of the East Branch House, and 
was one of the most capable business men in that section. 
His wife died in 1889, aged sixty-seven years, and his 
sixth son, Dr. Joseph H., who was one of the best physi- 
cians and surgeons in the state, died in the fall of 1890. 


TO MOUNT KEARSARGE. 
BY HARVEY HUNTOON. 


To you, Kearsarge, my heart is much beholden, 


Your hold upon my life is firm and dear ; 
Your silent counsel, like your love, is golden, 
And faileth not to still all doubt and tear. 


Your name, Kearsarge, hath dealt a blow to treason, 
For Freedom's sake hath made the world turn pale; 
Your name, Kearsarge, stands aye for right and reason, 

And points a moral that can never fail. 


You stand alone; therein is placed your power 

To watch and wait while wrong and treason sleep ; 
God grant there ne’er shall be a waking hour, 

Your life may be to guard and guide and keep. 


And when the golden shadows gather round you, 
To usher in a night of care’s release, 

Fiil, fill our hearts with praise to Him above you, 
Because He is and was the Prince of Peace. 


New Lonpon, N. H., June 19, 1893. 











MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CIN- 
CINNATI OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rev. C. L. Tappan, librarian of the N. H. Historical 
Society, states that the list of names of members of the 
New Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati, as given in the 
GRANITE Montuiy for April, was not entirely correct. 
He furnishes the following, copied trom the original records 
now in the keeping of the Historical Society, which is 
believed to be correct, just as the names there appear : 


COVENANT. 


We, the subscribers, Officers of the American Army, do hereby 
Voluntarily become members of the foregoing institution ; and 
do bind Ourselves to Observe and be Governed by the principles 
therein contained. 

For the performance Whereof We do pledge to each Other 
sacred honour. 

Done at Exeter this 18th day of November in the Year 1783. 





Time of Res- 
° ignation, or 
Time of Resolution Place of 
Names. Rank. of Congress 
Service. by which Residence. 
they were 
deranged. 
Jno. Sullivan, M. Genl. 4 years Resigned Durham 
k 6 Nov. 19 
months 1779. 
Jos. Cilley, Col. 5 years Deranged Nottingham 
6mo. 3d & 21st 
Octo. 1780. 
Henry Dearborn, Lt. Col. 7 years Exeter. 
Comm’d’t 10 mo. 
Jonathan Cass, Capt. 6 years Deranged Exeter. 
4 mo. 1st March 





1783. 
Eben’r Sullivan, Capt. 7 years aN Durham 
9 mo. 
Joseph Mills, Lieut. 6 years End of ye Nottingham 
War. 
A sol- 
dier 1 End of 
yt 7 
Daniel Gookin, Lieut.  { mo. An } the North-Hampton 
officer 
6 years | War. 
6 mo. 

















SOCIETY 
Sam’! Adams, Lieut. 
Josiah Munro, Capt. 


Jonathan Cilley, Lieut. 
Neal McGafley, Lieut. 
Mich’] McClary, Capt. 


SIGNED FEBRUARY 5TH, 1784. 


Wm. Parker, Jr., Surg. 
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4 years.Oct. 1779. Epsom. 


3 years Resigned Exeter. 


4 mo. Nov. 1778. 


Nich’s Gilman, Capt. 6 years Deranged. Exeter. 
3 mo. 
Josh’a Merrow, Lieut. 
Amos Emerson, Capt. 5 years.Resigned Chester 
March, 
1780 
James Harvey McClary, son to the late Major McClary 
killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill. Epsom. 
John Adams, Lieut. To the Stratham. 
end of 
the War. 
Joseph Boynton, Lieut. 7 years Deranged Stratham. 
Sam’! Cherry, Capt. 8 years To the end Londonderry 
of the War. 
Isaac Frye, Capt. 9 years To the end Wilton 
of the War. 
W. Rowell, Capt. 8 years. Ditto Epping 
Jonath. Perkins, Lieut. 6 years Ditto Ditto 


Adna Penniman, Capt. 
John Harvey, Lt. 


Jere: Fogg. Capt. 
Jere’h Prichard, Lieut. 


James Reed, 


B.General 8 years End of 


4 years Deranged Moultonborough 


4 years The end Northwood. 
of ye War. 

Eight End of Kensington. 

years the War. 

Six 


months. 

3 years, July 1780. Hollas 
S mo. 

Keene. 
the War. 


Jno. Sullivan, son to the late Capt. Eben’r Sullivan deceased. 


Admitted 1808 


Joseph Mills, son to the late Lt. Joseph Mills deceased. P| 


Admitted 1815. 


John W. Gookin, son of Lieut. Daniel Gookin deceased, a 
Capt. in the U. S. Army from 1812 to 1815 during the late 


war. 
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The following were admitted members of the Society, 
bet their names do not appear among the signers of the 
Covenant: 


Rob. Wilkins, Licut. Admitted 1796. 
Mr. John Sullivan, eldest son of Gen. Sullivan deceased. 
Admitted 1797. 
Mr. Bradbury Cilley, eldest son of Colo. Joseph Cilleyv deceased. 
Admitted 1800. 
Amos Cogswell, Capt. from the Society of Cincinnati of Mass- 
achusetts, being now a Citizen of this State, took his seat asa 
Member of this Society. Admitted 1Sor. 
Seth Walker, Colo.. applied for honorary membership in 1805. 
Nathaniel White, Colo., was, after due consideration, 


Admitted in 1805. 


These are all the names of members found in the records 
of the Society. 


SUNSET ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


The golden arrows cleave thy snowy crown, 

While thy dark vestments take a deeper brown ; 

The twilight watchers ward each dark’ning zone, 

And, bolder grown, usurp the sunlight’s throne ; 

Blow, north winds, blow! aye, set the wild news flying! 
The reign of day is o’er—its king is dying! 


The length’ning legions leap o’er castellated wall, 
O’er ramparts frowning high and sky and all; 
The long light from thy hoary summit flees, 

Like spirit hosts across the forest seas ; 

Ye swift-winged winds, set the wild news flying ! 
The king is dying! Echo answers, dying! dying! 





THE GRANTEES OF CLAREMONT. 
BY C. B. SPOFFORD. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 

No. 7. Simon WILLARD was a brother of Col. Josiah, 
and a resident of Winchester. He was also a grantee of 
Chesterfield in 1752. a selectman of Winchester in 1782-84, 
and in 1790 one of the trustees under the act incorporating 
Chesterfield Academy. This right was also purchased by 
Josiah Willard, and ultimately by Mr. Grannis. 


No. 8. ABRAHAM Scott, probably from Winchester or 
Hinsdale. He was, in 1795. a petitioner for the building of 
a bridge across the Connecticut at Hinsdale, by means of 
a lottery. es. 

No. 9. Henry Foster was a resident of Winchester as 
late as 1795. — 

No. 10. SoLomon WILLARD, of Winchester, son of Col. 
Josiah (No. 1). A petition to the general court, in 1785, 
states that ** He was unfortunate enough to differ in senti- 
ment from his countrymen who were struggling to gain 
and support the Independency of the United States. That 
in 1777 he went to Long Island and took protection 
under the King and during the war spent most of his time 
in that place in a State of Neutrality. That atthe time of 
the petition he was supporting his aged father and after 
reciting the reasons for his petition promises that he will 
Behave as a good and faithful subject of the state.” The 
petition is ** Heartily joined in by his father Josiah, and the 
selectmen of the town, one of whom is Simon Willard,” 
and all ** Desire that the Prayer of s’d petitioner be 
Granted,” and the records show it to have been successful. 
Solomon Willard’s right in Claremont was sold to his father, 
and later transferred by himself as executor to Timothy 
Grannis of Claremont. 


No. 11. JONATHAN HAMMOND was from Swanzey, and 
also a grantee of Reading, Vt. He was a brother of Col. 
Joseph Hammond, and originally came from Littleton, 
Mass., but settled in Swanzey about 1737. Born 1714; 
married, July 29, 1741, Abigail Hastings of Lunenburg, 
Mass. ; died September 11, 1777. 
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No. 12. Capt. Wi_itiAM Heaton, probably a rela- 
tive of Nathaniel of Swanzey, as he was a grantee of 
that town. In 1777 he exchanged farms with Rev. 
Clement Sumner of Thetford, Vt., removed there and 
opened a tavern, which he conducted a number of years, 
it being also the usual place for holding town meetings [ pp. 
1093-4, Vol. II, Vt. Gazetteer]. He had eight children, 
born in Swanzey. pe a 

No. 13. PRENTICE WILLARD was of Winchester and 
Putney, Vt., and a son of Col. Josiah (No. 1). In 1784 
he was a selectman of the town of Winchester, and a 
petitioner for a fishway in the Ashuelot river. He died 
at Putney, Vt., March 25, 1796, aged forty-seven years. 
His grave is in plain sight of the railroad, on what is 
known as the Great Meadow. 


No. 14. Cox. Jos—EpH HAMMOND was, in 1744, one of the 
first settlers of Swanzey, going to that place when a young 
man from Littleton, Mass. He was a colonel in the 
French wars, and on receipt of the news of the battle of 
Lexington was elected captain of the Swanzey company, 
and with sixty-two men marched, April 21, to the defence 
of Boston. He was lieutenant-colonel of Col. Ashley’s 
regiment at the second Ticonderoga alarm, but being 
considered too old for active service, was employed as 
mustering officer, and also placed in charge of the trans- 
portation of supplies for the army. He resigned June 
14,1779, and his letter was accepted with regrets on 
June 19th, accompanied by a vote of thanks from the 
Assembly. He was also a grantee of Jefferson, in 1772. 
Born about 1722; died 1804. 


No. 15. WILLIAM GRIMEs, Swanzey, his name appearing 
on the town records there as early as 1738. He originally 
came from Lancaster, Mass., and was also a grantee of 
Reading, Vt. His right in Claremont was probably sold 
to Josiah Willard, as it was transferred by him to Moody 
Dustin of Dunstable on February 8, 1768, with other land 
drawn to the right of Michael Metcalf, the consideration 
being 42 pounds. Died January 14, 1781. 
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No. 16. JONATHAN WILLARD, Winchester, also a son of 
Josiah. In 1774 he was an early settler of Langdon. His 
right was one of those purchased by Timothy Grannis from 
the estate of Josiah Willard. 


No. 17. SAMUEL ASHLEY, JR., was born in Westfield, 
Mass., September 29, 1747, son of Col. Samuel Ashley 
(No. 2). He became one of the early settlers of the town, 
and served on many important committees ; was captain of 
the company raised to oppose the advance of Burgoyne, 
and served at various other times in the war of indepen- 
dence. June, 1785, he was appointed, with two others, as 
managers of the lottery, with authority to raise 200 pounds, 
the proceeds of which were to be expended in building 
‘‘Lottery Bridge.” He married, August 9, 1770, Lydia 
Doolittle of Northfield, Mass., had several children, some 
of whom were born in Claremont. He removed, with his 
son Charles, to Susquehannah county, Penn., about 1818, 
and died there in 1820. Many of his descendants live in 
the West, and several became early settlers of Grant 
county, Illinois. —s 

No. 18. JAMEs Scott was from Winchester, and later 
of Stoddard. He was a soldier from the latter place in the 
battle of Bunker hill, and was also at Burgoyne’s surren- 
der. In 1783 he served the town of Stoddard as selectman. 


No. 19. SAMUEL Scott was probably from Winchester, 
as several transfers of real estate are recorded to him 
as from that town. He marched with others to the 
defence of Ticonderoga in 1777, and was present at Bur- 
goyne’s surrender. pee 

No. 20. Joun Cass, of Richmond, was, about 1762-3, a 
settler of that town, the first town meeting being held at 
his house, he being styled ‘*Innholder,” and at which 
meeting he was elected moderator, selectman, treasurer, 
assessor and highway surveyor. 


No. 21. JosHuA Hine (or Hype), of Putney, Vt., orig- 
inally from Deerfield, Mass. This right was sold to 
Samuel Ashley, on July 16, 1765, for two shillings. 
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No. 22. NATHANIEL HEATON, probably from Swanzey, 
at the time of the granting of the charter; but later, in 1784, 
we find him a petitioner for the appointment of a Mr. 
Freeman as justice of the peace in Hanover, N. H., and 
also for the issuance of paper money sufficient to pay the 
debt of the state. It is probable that he sold his rights in 
Claremont, or exchanged for others in Hanover, which 
was granted in 1761. He had four children, born in 
Swanzey between 1761 and 1771. 










No. 23. GipEon E.uis was a resident of Keene as early 
as 1734, his father having settled there as one of the pro- 
prietors. He was, in 1753, a petitioner for the incorpora- 
tion of that town, ** Praying that if it was Consistent with 
the Pleasure of his Exelencey he would insert a clause in 
the charter whereby every man may be entitled to those 
lands which he thought himself to be the honest owner of.” 
By the **Annals of Keene” we find him to have been a 
member of the Foot Guards, in August, 1773. His right 
in Claremont was sold to Josiah Willard. 











No. 24. Joserpn Etuis, Keene, one of the grantees of 
that town and also one of the first settlers. In 1740, at a 
proprietors’ meeting, grants were made of ten acres of land 
to each of thirty-nine parties, of which Joseph Ellis was 
one, ‘* As a reward for hazarding their lives and estate 
by living there and bringing forward the settlement.” 






No. 25. Joun Grimes, one of the first settlers of the 
town of Hancock. Part of his right was sold to Benjamin 
Tyler, November 22, 1768. Tyler also sold Meadow Jot, 
No. 7, to Barnabas Ellis, and deeded it as ** part of the 
original right of John Grimes.” The remaining rights in 
undivided land were sold to Mr. Grannis by the estate of 


Col. Willard. 










No. 26. Joseru Cass, probably from Richmond, and a 
relative of John (No. 20). This right was also a part of 
Josiah Willard’s estate. 






No. 27. JONATHAN Scott was also probably from 
Richmond. His right was sold by Willard to Ebenezer 
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Rice for twenty-nine pounds, the latter becoming one of 
the early settlers. 


No 28. WituiaM RicHarpson of Pelham was an early 
settler of that town, going there as early as 1722 from 
Chelmstord, Mass., and continued to reside there as late 
as 1769. 


No. 29. JOHN (or JONATHAN) PIERCE was a lawyer in 
Portsmouth, born in 1746. He received a mercantile educa- 
tion, and was early in life entrusted with the charge of his 
uncle’s property, the latter being Mark Hunking Went- 
worth, and also with the management of the affairs of the 
Masonian Patent. In 1791 and for several years he was a 
member of the legislature, and was the principal agent of 
the proprietors in the construction of the Piscataqua bridge, 
in 1794, also the Concord turnpike. He died, June 14, 
1814, aged sixty-eight years. 


No. 30. Tuomas LEE, probably from Lunenburg, Mass. 


No. 31. STEPHEN PuTNAM, from Wilton or that part of 
which was later formed into the town of Temple. He was 
one of the two first families which removed there from Dan- 


vers in 1738. This right was sold to Col. Willard, and later 
transferred to Mr. Grannis. 


No. 32. Timotuy Taytor, from Merrimack. He was 
justice of the peace and selectman several years. In 1754 he 
was a petitioner for the division of the state into counties. 


No. 33. BENJAMIN FREEMAN, probably trom Swanzey. 


No. 34. OLIverR FARWELL, of Dunstable, was also an 
incorporator of Wilton and Acworth. He married, in Groton, 
Mass., Dec 25. 1738, Abigail Hubbard, sister of Hannah, 
wife of Col. Willard. Part of this right was sold to Mark 
Hunking Wentworth, May 11, 1774, for sixty pounds. 
Born November 19, 1717; died October 12, 1808. Gen- 
ealogy of family says, died Feb. 12, 1808. 


No. 35. JONATHAN SERLEsS was probably from Dunstable, 
as in 1746 he was a qualitied voter. and as such voted to 
settle Rev. Samuel Bird as the first minister of that town. 
In 1752 he was a grantee of the town ot Richmond, and 
in 1757 appears as constable of Dunstable. Col. Willard 
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obtained the right on December 13, 1770, and later it was 
sold to Timothy Grannis by Willard’s executor. 


No. 36. OLIVER FARWELL, JR., son of Oliver (No. 34), 
like his father, was a grantee of the towns of Acworth 
and Claremont. Part of this was sold, July 11, 1771, by 
Gideon Lewis, joiner, to Barnabas Ellis, the price being 
thirteen pounds six shillings; the remainder was sold to 
Grannis in 1787. Born June 21 (or 28), 1741; lived at 
South Merrimack, N. H.; died 1822. 


No. 37. EpHrAm ApDAMs was born and lived in Ipswich, 
Mass., until 1748. He was a soldier in the French and 
Indian wars, and after his return married, and removed to 
New Ipswich, N. H., with his brother Benjamin. He was 
an enterprising and useful citizen, assisted at the organiza- 
tion of the church, and was elected its first deacon, a posi- 
tion he occupied until his death. During the Revolutionary 
war he assisted greatly in procuring soldiers and arms. 
He represented the town in the legislature, and filled many 
town offices; was a proprietor in the grant of Richmond, 
New Ipswich and Temple, one of the incorporators and a 
trustee of the New Ipswich Academy at its incorporation 
in 1789, it being the second of its kind in the state. 


No. 38. Purneas Wait, Groton, Mass. There are two 
of this name from this place, father and son. The elder mar- 
ried, March 14, 1731-2, Mary Hubbard, and died May 30, 

1777, aged sixty-nine. Phineas, second, married Sarah 
Pierce of Pepperell, January 28, 1762, and died November 
29, 1802, aged sixty-seven years. . It is of course not sure 
which of these was the grantee. 


No. 39. OLiverR AsHLEY was a son of Col. Samuel 
Ashley (No. 2), and early became a settler of the town. 
He was also a grantee of the town of Grantham, and 
his right in that town was sold to John Dorchester, for 
twelve pounds, on July 9, 1771. He resided in Claremont 
from about 1772 until his death, which occurred April 9, 
1818, aged seventy-four. A more extended sketch of this 
man was also given in connection with that of his father, 
Col. Samuel Ashley, in the May number of the GRANITE 
MonTHLy for 1892. 
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No. 40. AsryyAnH WILLARD, of Winchester. Part of this 
right was sold to Amaziah Knights of Claremont, on July 
14, 1772, for eighteen pounds. Knights was from North- 
field, Mass., and became one of the early settlers. 


No. 41. Rev. Mican LAWRENCE was the Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman at Winchester, having been ordained 
November 14, 1764, and continued there until 1777, when 
he was discharged, the principal cause being his ** Unfriend- 
liness to the American cause,” for which offence he was 
confined by the Committee of Safety to a limited territory. 
He was born in Farmington, Conn., March 15, 1738-9; 
graduated at Harvard 1759; married, in 1765, Eunice, 
daughter of Col. Josiah Willard; died in Keene, October 
20, 1798, aged sixty. He sold his right in Claremont to 
Samuel Ashley, March 16, 1767, for forty shillings. 


No. 42. ABEL LAWRENCE was from Groton, Mass., and 
a cousin of Micah. He was born February 25, 1729-30; 
died, insolvent, September 20, 1770, aged 41 years. His 
right was sold to William Lawrence (probably a brother), 
who died in 1780; by him it was sold to Josiah Willard, 
and by him to Benjamin Sumner, on July 14, 1772, for 
thirty-six pounds. The following epitaph is taken from 
his gravestone, for which we are indebted to the records, 
as published by Dr. Samuel Abbott Green. 


‘* MEMENTO Mor! 


Here lies Inter’d the Remains of Abel Lawrence Esq’r son 
of ye late Col’n Wm Lawrence & Susannah his wife. 
Being formed by ye God of ye Spirits of all flesh with Su- 
periour intellectual abilities he was called forth in Early life 
to the management of publick bussiness and acquitted 
himself with honour, he was for several years a member of 
ye General Court, a Justice of ye peace, he was affable in 
his disposition, when he saw any in Distress he felt for 
them & was ready to Releive them to the utmost of his 
power. Beleiving a state of immortality he endeavoured to 
secure happiness therein by the Exercise of Repentance 
towards God & faith in Christ after patiently Enduring a 
long and distressing illness he submitted to the Stroke of 
all Conquering death on the 20th of Sept. A. D. 1770. 
Anno Aétatis 41.” 





































































































































C. JENNIE SWAINE. 
BY A. H. ROBINSON. 


Almost every one has some aspiration or inspiration 
which, if followed out, will lead to some beautiful achieve- 
ment. The busy housewife devises some new viand to 
please the fastidious taste of her lord, and it carries pleas- 
ure to other homes than her own; the modiste plans a new 
and pretty costume, and becomes a model in her profession ; 
the artist paints a picture which brings himself into rival- 
ship with the old masters; the poet writes a poem which 
makes his name immortal.—and each is following some bent 
or inclination whose yearning voice was heard from the 
threshold of life. The subject of this sketch may illustrate 
the old adage, ‘* Poets are born, not made.” 

C. Jennie Clough was born in the town of Pittsfield, as 
were both her parents. She is the youngest daughter of 
the late Daniel and Mehitable (Watson) Clough, whose 
family consisted of three daughters and an only son. The 
eldest is the wife of Capt. C. S. Heath of Epsom, and is 
known as a local poet of no mean ability, as well as an 
occasional writer for the press, whose contributions are 
always gratefully received. The second daughter, Lizzie, 
married Rev. J. B. Leighton, and is now a resident of 
Vineland, N. J. She was considered a fine prose writer, 
but the earlier years of her married life were devoted to 
the duties incumbent upon a minister’s wife, and later an 
invalid husband and increasing household cares prevented 
the free use of her pen. The name of the son and brother, 
D. Ansel Clough, is familiar to most New Hampshire 
readers, although he has been dead nearly twenty years. 
Possessed of fine artistic talent and an all-absorbing love 
for the beautiful, combined with fine conceptions and 
marked powers of execution, he was fast making for him- 
self an envied name in the world of art. when ill health 
compelled him to lay aside pencil and brush, and, shortly 
after, an early death blighted the fond hopes of his admir- 
ing friends. One of his earlier paintings, a picture of 
Major Sturtevant, may now be seen in the Doric hall of 
the state house. 

Mr. Daniel Clough purchased a farm in Epsom, some- 
where in the forties, and Mrs. Swaine’s earliest recollections 
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of home are of an old brown house on a lovely hill in 
‘«New Rye.” Her love for early associations is very 
marked and tender, and the poem in the May number of 
the GRANITE MonrTHLy is a very loving tribute to the old 
country farm house where her childhood and youth were 
passed. As a scholar Jennie Clough was quick to mem- 
orize, and took a deep interest in all studies relating to 
nature or art, but she loved best to sit amid the birds and 
flowers, with some rude attempt of song in her hand, usu- 
ally written upon a picked-up scrap of brown paper. At 
the age of sixteen she commenced teaching, dividing her 
time for several years between teaching and attending the 
old academy at Pembroke. Her compositions in school 
were considered superior, and she was encouraged to write 
by her teachers and friends. 

‘ About this time she commenced to write for the Morning 
Star, a religious paper then published at Dover, under the 
signature of *C. J.” She has continued to contribute to this 
paper, and the publishers say of her,—** Mrs. Swaine has 
been for many years one of our best-known contributors. 
Her verses show true susceptibility to fine impressions, and 
some of them have been a real pleasure. One cannot 
read her productions without feeling that there is a true 
and deep meaning in all her singing.” 

In 1863 she was married to Charles G. Swaine of Bar- 
rington, a prominent citizen and a man of sterling worth. 
Their only child, D. Loren Swaine, graduated at Pem- 
broke Academy in 1887. He married Angie E., only 
daughter of Moses D. Page, Esq., of Dover, with whom 
the young couple at present reside. He has the passionate 
love for music which his mother has for poetry, and his 
talent as a violinist is of a fine order. His wife is an 
accomplished vocalist and pianist, and their services are 
much solicited and enjoyed in the best circles. 

For several years after her marriage Mrs. Swaine devoted 
herself to the literary and religious interests of Barring- 
ton, writing largely for social and literary entertainments, 
with occasional productions for several of the leading 
papers. Living on a large farm, she had little time from 
household duties and the religious and benevolent work 
which, in a quiet way, she delighted mosttodo. “If I have 
anything to do,” says Mrs. Swaine, ‘‘and every one has 
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that, my work is among the lowly, those whom others pass 
by.” In all charities she believes in following the Bible 
injunction,—** Let not your left hand know what your right 
hand doeth.” 

The death of Mrs. Swaine’s brother, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, preyed so heavily upon her mind that 
her physicians advised her to take up her pen as a diver- 
sion, which she gladly did, and since that time she has 
written extensively for various publications. Her own sor- 
rows have made her deeply sympathetic with the afflicted, 
and as a memorialist she has endeared herself to many 
hearts. She is in sympathy with the sentiments of Odd 
Fellows! hip, and, for her brother’s sake as well as her own, 
she has written much both for Odd Fellows and Rebekahs. 
Her work is nearly all of an impromptu nature, written 
while about her work or while riding or walking amid the 
beautiful scenery which surrounds her home. She may 
often be seen in the early morning before the cares of the 
day commence, or at evening when the labors of the day are 
over, busily writing upon her little flower-adorned ver randa. 

She has written many stories and sketches of places 
and individuals, usually under a nom de plume, or without 
a signature. Her odd moments are spent, at the present 
time, upon a story entitled “ Lillian Lyle; or, The Enchanted 
Lite.” She is also compiling a volume of poems for the 
press, mostly new. As a writer for the young Mrs. Swaine 
has been unusually successful, and the fact “that she has 
thrice been chosen poet for large public gatherings is a 
sufficient proof of the esteem in which she is held by our 
young people. As a hymn writer for especial occasions 
she has done herself much credit. Though contributing 
to several books she has published but one. which is wholly 
her own, “ Legends and Lilies,” lately issued by the Repub- 
lican Press Association. The book was well received and 
is steadily growing in public favor, and that without any 
effort on the part of the author. 

When Mrs. Swaine was once asked to contribute a sketch 
of her life and work for the gratification of the public, she 

said,—** There is nothing in my life worthy of note, nothing 
in my work worthy even of the commendation which it has 
received, and it has given me much surprise as well as 
pleasure that the public have been so generous with me. 
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In return for their generosity, should time be given me, I 
feel sure that I can give them far better work in the future, 
and ideals more to their taste and my own. I sing my 
humble songs for the love of singing. If they please the 
public, I am pleased, and more than pleased if they please 
the friends I love.” 

Of Mrs. Swaine an intimate friend says,—* Her strong- 
est characteristics are a deeply affectionate and sensitive 
nature, easily touched by a kindness, easily hurt by a 
wrong. Lenient with every one’s faults except her own, 
always ready to sacrifice her own comfort and pleasure for 
others, to know her well is to know her worth. Her songs 
come from a loving and generous heart; her ideals are her 
own true conceptions.” 





ANCIENT DWELLINGS AND TREES IN 
CONCORD. 


BY J. W. ROBINSON. 


At this time, when so many fine dwellings are being 


erected in our beautiful city, it may be well to briefly call 
the attention of our good people to some of the old land- 
marks in that line. There are two very antiquated dwell- 
ings situated on Clinton street, at the south end, on oppo- 
site sides of the street, which was formerly known as ‘‘ Bo 
Road.” The one on the south side was erected by Benja- 
min Abbot, maternal great-grandfather of Jeremiah Noyes, 
Esq., who came here from Andover, Mass. He was one 
of the original proprietors. They pledged themselves each 
to build a house within one year or to surrender their hold- 
ings and move away, and, as is generally known, every 
intending settler for some years afterwards was admitted to 
the settlement, if so lucky, by a ballot of the proprietors, 
after a somewhat thorough investigation into the previous 
character of the applicant. Thus **‘ Penny Cook” was set- 
tled by a good class of people, which probably accounts 
for the high standing of the inhabitants of Rumford and 
Concord, as town and city. 

It is thought that Mr. Abbot built his house during the 
year of 1730, and about twenty-five years after he built 
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the one on the north side of the road for his son. Neither 
of the houses has ever been enlarged or improved, though 
they have been kept in a fair state of preservation. 
Undoubtedly there is hard wood timber enough in them for 
several modern dwellings, though, of course, hard wood 
frames have not been used for many years past. 

Now, as to the ancient trees, it is perfectly safe to say 
that out of Concord’s great number of fine trees there are 
two as grand and beautiful elms as can be found in New 
Hampshire or New England, which is, of course, saying a 
great deal. One of these trees stands very near the house 
first built by Mr. Abbot. The age of the tree, large as it 
is, is but one half of thatof the house. As there has been 
some question regarding the origin of the tree, I recently had 
an interview with Mr. Noyes (who is eighty-two years old) 
and learned the facts. Mr. Abbot, when leaving Andover 
on one of his early visits to this new country without 
roads, was compelled to journey on horseback and follow 
an Indian trail. Needing a switch to touch up *‘ Dobbin” 
from time to time, he attempted to break off an elm sprout, 
which came out of the ground with a portion of the root ; he 
retained it all, and brought it along. On arriving at his 
destination, he set it out in the ground just west of his 
house, or where he afterwards built it. The youngster from 
so far down the river thrived finely in its new home and 
became a noted object in the landscape. After many years 
the house needed new shingles, and the old ones were 
piled up near the tree. Some roguish boys set them on 
fire, which so damaged the noble tree that it was subse- 
quently cut down. But in the meantime it had done what 
it could to perpetuate its race by the shedding its seeds 
into congenial soil, and one of its offspring is the now giant 
elm standing near the east end of the old house. It is 
eleven feet in circumference three feet above the ground, 
and it is estimated by good judges to contain at least seven 
cords of wood; but its value is in its great beauty and 
refreshing shade. Mr. Noyes well recollects that in his 
very early boyhood it was a small sprout, growing up 
among the currant bushes. So it must be about as old as 
himself. He relates that many years afterwards he sowed 
some of its seeds in his garden, and sent one hundred baby 
trees in a cigar-box to a friend in Illinois. About sixty of 
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them lived and are now fine, large trees, an honor to their 
native state. 

The largest and undoubtedly the handsomest elm in this 
state stands near the Walker schoolhouse at the north end, 
on the old Samuel Coffin place, now owned by Milon D. 
Cummings. It is sixteen feet six inches in circumference 
at four feet above the ground, and at noontime it casts 
nearly a perfect circular shadow one hundred and twenty 
feet across, or three hundred and sixty feet in circumfer- 
ence. This tree is probably about thirty years older than 
the one at the south end just noted. It is said that it was 
set out, about the year 1782, by the brothers, Capt. Enoch 
and Col. John Coffin. Both trees suffered fearfully from the 
ravages of the canker worms, about a dozen years ago, as 
did nearly all of our elms and apple trees. It was thought 
by many people at the time that they might be fatally 
injured, but they have entirely recovered their youthful 
vigor, and are to-day growing as fast as ever during their 
lives. Long, long may they live and flourish to ornament 
the capital city and be admired by those who appreciate 
nature’s best efforts ! 


AT WEBSTER’S TOMB. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
I. 


He died—a nation bowed in tears; 
He passed away, yet still lives on, 
His speeches ringing in our ears, 
Like treasured words of Washington ; 
And like that hero’s, too, his face 
Distinctly rises into view,— 
Both mighty leaders of their race, 
Courageous, noble, just, and true! 


II. 


I stand before his sleeping dust 

When smiling spring is robed with flowers,— 
That idol men could safely trust, 

And muse upon his godlike powers ; 
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Above the singing of the birds 
I seem to hear his voice again, 
The patriotic, burning words 
That swayed men as winds sway the grain. 


III. 


I think how Webster led the way 
In the great senate round him drawn, 
Amidst the wise in service gray, 

His eyes prophetic as the dawn; 
That hand upraised with stately grace, 
The mind and heart intent, I see, 

The lion grandeur of the face 
Each moment’s big with destiny ! 


IV. 


The single-hearted purpose scan 

For which he lived, stood grandly forth, 
And then thank God that such a man 

In old New England had his birth ; 
And down the avenue I stray, 

Where trees majestic now uprear, 
His own hand placed along the way, 

My pilgrimage made doubly dear. 


v. 


Ah! though he died, I said, in tears, 
’T is true that spirit liveth on; 
His words are ringing in our ears, 
Pure as the prayer of Washington ; 
The fitting honor of his name 
Linked with the Union evermore; 
Firm as his native mount his fame, 
That white peak seen from shore to shore. 


East LempsteEr, N. H. 





THE STEAM INTERLUDE.—Continued. 
BY FRANK WEST ROLLINS. 


‘+ Just as the two monsters, rising on the swell, seemed 
about to crash into each other, and when the muzzles of 
the guns were almost mouth to mouth, I raised my arm 
and the bell struck, and at the same moment I pressed 
the button. A mighty gush of lurid, blinding flame, a 
roar that sounded like the crack of doom, and the next 
thing I knew I was untangling myself from among a heap 
of struggling arms and legs on the deck. At last I man- 
aged to stand upright, and while the rest of the occupants 
ot the tower were getting to their feet. I tried to collect 
my scattered senses. I was stunned and dazed, and my 
nose was bleeding, but at last I managed to pull myself to 
the opening in the conning-tower, and to my great joy saw 
the Destroyer at least fifty yards away, and still receding 
with a rolling, plunging motion. The air was filled with a 
vapor like thin fog, for though we used smokeless powder, 
the immense amount of it discharged at short range left a 
slight smoke. I noticed also that our relative positions 
had changed, for we had forged a little ahead. 

‘¢*] was fearful of the effect of this terrible concussion 
on the crew, but in a moment the men began to pour on 
deck from every hatchway, and I realized that they were 
uninjured. No serious casualties occurred, and all felt 
extremely thankful for our providential escape. The dinner 
call, which had been long delayed, was sounded, and we 
gathered at the table to discuss the strange situation. 

‘*The day waned and darkness drew on. The moon 
rose out of the sea, and there we lay, silently swinging on 
the ebon waves; no sound to break the stillness save the 
tinkle of the bells, the pipe of the boatswain’s whistle, or 
the occasional order of some petty officer. Near at hand 
lay the Britisher, smoke still issuing from her stacks, but 
no sign of life visible. 

‘* Luckily the weather remained pertect, and for the 
present we had nothing to fear, though the proximity of 
the other vessel was a continual menace, and gave me 
much uneasiness, especially when darkness fell. I paced 
the bridge till midnight wondering how this was all to end, 
and seeking in vain for a solution to the perplexing prob- 
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lem. At last I turned in, after giving orders for a double 
lookout, and directions that I be called immediately if any- 
thing unusual occurred. 

‘* When morning dawned the sun arose upon the same 
condition of things. No change had taken place in our 
relative positions, and we were apparently drifting side by 
side in some current. An observation revealed the fact 
that we were moving slowly southward. Where were we 
drifting and where should we bring up? 

“We had given over trying to make steam, simply keeping 
our fires going in order that we might increase them if it 
seemed of any use. You will hardly believe it, but for two 
whole weeks we drifted in this manner, the distances vary- 
ing, but we were never more than a mile or two apart. 
The weather remained balmy and clear, and frequent visits 
of a social nature were exchanged between the officers of 
the two vessels. At these meetings and dinners the sub- 
ject of our strange adventure was naturally the foremost 
topic of conversation, but all our reasoning and discussion 
brought us no nearer the mark. We were as much in the 
dark as ever. It seemed to be simply a question of where 
we should drift to, and from our position and the trend of 
our course it seemed likely we should bring up in the 
South Atlantic ocean. We were liberally supplied with 
food and water and were good for a number of weeks, and 
in the meantime we looked for something to turn up, some 
change in our condition which would help us out of the 
scrape. We were now out of the path of vessels, and no 
sails were sighted, although we kept a constant lookout for 
them. The ocean was bare and glistening day after day to 
the horizon’s edge. 

‘*But at last, just as our patience was getting low, a 
change came. On the seventeenth of September, the 
twentieth day of our ocean imprisonment, about three in 
the morning, I was cailed by the officer of the deck. 

‘* A change had taken place in the weather. I hurried 
on deck, and sure enough our period of calm and safety 
was at an end. The sky overhead was inky black, and 
not a star was to be seen. The wind, sweeping over the 
deck, made a moaning sound as it whistled around the tur- 
rets and superstructure; a difference was perceptible, too, 
in the motion ofthe ship. She no longer rode on an even 
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keel, but plunged slightly, and with an uneasy, jerky 
motion. In the distance the outline of the other man-of- 
war could be faintly seen. This change made me at once 
anxious. A storm was evidently brewing, and here we 
were helpless as an old dismantled hulk. No steam, no 
sails, no anything. What was the use of our splendid 
boilers, our costly machinery, our triple screws? They 
might as well have been at the bottom of the sea. 

‘* A glance at the barometer showed a steady fall. A 
storm, and that a bad one, was at hand. I paced the deck, 
waiting impatiently for the dawn, but when it came it 
afforded no relief. The sea ran sullen and gray. while 
dark, ugly-looking clouds packed the heavens and frowned 
upon our helplessness. The force of the wind was steadily 
increasing, and it was now blowing half agale. ‘The motion 
of the vessel was momentarily becoming more and more 
noticeable as she lay in the trough of the sea. My anxiety 
increased with the wind, and went up as the barometer 
went down. The officers consulted in groups uneasily, 
unable to conceal their anxiety from the crew, who were 
watching the storm with many dark forebodings. 

‘As the day wore on the condition of things grew steadily 
worse, and when darkness fell it was upon a waste of windy, 
thrashing waters, upon which our great unmanageable hull 
was tossing and rolling like a child’s toy. The Destroy er, 
at a distance of a couple of miles, was in as bad a plight as 
ourselves. We could see her as long as it was light rise to 
the top of a great billow and then go sinking out of sight 
in the abyss beyond, only to repeat the step over and over 
again. 

‘* Our oil lights were hoisted as the darkness came on, 
but oh, how we missed our steam! for we could not use 
our search lights, which would have enabled us to keep 
the Destroyer in full view. No steam, no electricity, of 
course, except from small batteries, enough to keep the 
electric bells in action. The danger of collision in the 
darkness and with this frightful sea running was imminent, 
and we were powerless to prevent it. The two great 
unwieldly masses of iron and steel, with their freight of 
hundreds of human lives, their intricate and costly ma- 
chinery, their great guns and engines of destruction, were 
tossing upon the enormous surges, rolling from the depths 
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of one abyss to the horrors of another, like sodden logs in a 
cataract; and if by chance they should collide, there was 
nothing but destruction for both. The situation was hor- 
rible. If we could have done anything, had any employ- 
ment to occupy our minds and hands, we could have borne 
the suspense better, but we could only wait what seemed to 
be the inevitable result with what bravery and resignation 
we could command. 

“The hatches were battened down, and all means of 
ingress to the hull sealed, in order to prevent the mon- 
strous waves from swamping us. All the men and officers 
were on deck, lashed to the rail, or secured in some way. 
The wind, which was now blowing the most terrible 
gale it was ever my misfortune to witness, howled and 
roared as it swept great volumes of water from the tops of 
the waves to be driven in hail across the deck. To breathe 
was difficult; to speak or see impossible. Mountains 
of water were constantly pouring over the deck, sweeping 
everything before them. Nothing movable was left; our 
boats had been either carried away, or smashed at the 
davits early in the storm. 

‘¢ Every time we rushed down one of these great decliv- 
ities into the seething caldron lashing below to receive us, 
I closed my eyes, never expecting to see the light again, 
but after what seemed minutes of terrible struggle and 
labor, the noble vessel rose once more above the waves and 
again began the dizzy climb, only to repeat the sickening 
plunge. 

‘*This had been going on for hours, each moment the 
storm increasing in violence, and I had given up all hopes 
of saving the vessel or our lives. I was momentarily in 
expectation of seeing the iron ram of our consort plunging 
at us. Suddenly, in the midst of the howling black storm, 
I noticed a streak of vivid forked lightning, and this first 
flash was followed by another and another, all seeming to 
start and radiate from a point directly overhead in the 
heavens, and to spread out like the spokes of a wheel from 
the hub, while the crash of thunder which accompanied it 
was like the explosion of thousands of pounds of dynamite. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


ASA LOCKE DREW. 

‘* Every time and day must have had its earnest workers, 
its faithful few.” To these the world owes its progress. 
A very little act, a quaint saying, or an eccentricity, may 
immortaliz* a soldier or a statesman. Many are brought 
into prominence by what might be considered accidental 
good luck. The world is full. however, of unwritten his- 
tory of men who worked and died in the harness, who in 
one generation are forgotten except by a small circle of 
friends or acquaintances, who live over the past in memory’s 
sweetest thought, but do no more to immortalize the faith- 
ful who lived in their day. This is especially true of the 
followers and teachers of any branch of art in our country. 
Among, and we may say foremost in his day of the devoted 
and faithful music teachers of the past, we find the subject 
of our sketch, Asa Locke Drew, who was born in the town 
of Barnstead, April 13, 1820. From his early childhood 
to the age of seventeen we know little of him, except that 
he was devotedly attached to music, and destined to be 
counted among its most ardent exemplars. When a mere 
boy he began the study of band music and instruments with 
that celebrated band teacher, Alonzo Bond, who was there 
teaching and conducting the Boscawen Brass Band. It 
may sound a little strange to our present generation to hear 
that old Boscawen, which at the present day, as you pass 
by in the cars, has, as in the past fifteen years, the appear- 
ance of a Rip Van Winkle sleep, should at one time have 
boasted, and that justly. of the best military band in Mer- 
rimack county, if not in the state. Such was the case, 
however, and Asa L. Drew was its boy member. He be- 
came proficient in his manipulations of the clarinet and 
keyed bugle, for cornets were not used then. After leav- 
ing Bond he studied with the famous Ned Kendall of 
Boston. During this time he also was a most thorough 
student in the practice of piano and organ, and was quite 
young when he accepted his first position as church organ- 
ist. He was engaged at nearly all the churches in Concord 
and vicinity during his lifetime, and maintained his position 
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a long time after fatal disease had fastened upon him, and 
only when death looked him squarely in the face did he 
surrender. As a piano teacher he was thorough, compre- 
hensive, and what would be considered severe. Mistakes 
of the slightest nature were never overlooked. The pupil 
must obey and understand, even if the entire lesson of one 
hour was devoted to one measure. Mr. Drew possessed 
that faithfulness in his nature that when disease had lain 
hold upon him to such an extent that he could no longer 
walk to the piano, he was helped into his chair, and with 
that same firm, yet kind nature, would dictate to his pupils ; 
and even after taking his bed he wondered why his pupils 
did not come to him. His saying to his wife was, when 
remonstrated with for working in such feeble health, 
‘* When my pupils are gone, I am gone,” and such was the 
case, as he took to his bed only three weeks before he died, 
from consumption, February 13, 1870. 

Mr. Drew married Mary Frances Hosmer of Boscawen 
in 1854. Only one child was born to them—a daughter— 
Clara West Drew; born March 27, 1862. She inherited 
her father’s love and taste for the piano. She began her 
studies when only four years of age, and made her first 
appearance, when scarcely six years of age, at the State 
Musical Festival in Concord, receiving a gold medal for 
her wonderful performance of Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
major. After her father gave up his work he, unbeknown 
to the family, made arrangements with the well-known 
Carlysle Petersilea of Boston for the continuation of her 
studies. She afterwards studied piano with Felix Schelling 
of Philadelphia, and harmony with the late Dr. Guilmette. 
She now lives in New York, engaged as an orchestral 
conductor for theatre and opera. She inherits her father’s 
firmness of character, and is a thorn in the side of the 
orchestral performer who dares be negligent, or lacks pro- 
ficiency. She understands instrumentation, and is, so far 
as we have any knowledge, the only American lady 
orchestral director and arranger in this country. 





It is proposed in the future to publish, as frequently as 
possible, in this department, sketches of the native-born 
musicians of New Hampshire, both those who lived and 
died in our state, and those who have gone into more pro- 
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lific and congenial fields. New Hampshire has done much 
in a musical way, and has sent a larger number into the 
world engaged in a musical life than one would think 
without a thorough investigation. There is much of inter- 
est to be said of them, and much which ought to stimulate 
the present generation to more active service and better 
results. 


NOTES. 

C. S. Conant, teacher of music in the public schools 
of Concord, and choirmaster of the South Congregational 
Church, goes to Minnesota and takes in the World’s Fair 
during his vacation. 

F. A. Straw and wife are engaged at the Senter House, 
Centre Harbor, for the season. 

Manchester has another very promising violinist in the 
person of Master Cook, a ten-year-old son of W. B. Cook, 
violinist in Eastman’s orchestra. He already accepts con- 
cert engagements, and delights all who attend his concerts. 

The September number of the GraniTE Montuty will 
contain a review of the fourth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire music teachers, at the Weirs, July 24-28. 

Bandmaster A. F. Nevers accepted a week’s engage- 
ment with the Boston (Baldwin’s) Cadet Band during its 
annual encampment at South Framingham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
DR. HENRY M. FRENCH. 

Henry Minot French, a prominent physician of Concord 
for several years, and also well known in musical circles, 
died at Manchester June 13, 1893, after a long and pain- 
ful illness. He was a son of the late Dr. Leonard French 
of Manchester, born in Ashby, Mass., April 1, 1853, and 
removed with his parents to Manchester when eight years 
of age. His preliminary education was gained in the 
Manchester public schools, and he graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in the class of 1876. He pursued the 
study of medicine with his father and older brother, gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth Medical College in 1878, continued 
his studies in New York University and Bellevue Hospital, 
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and in 1879 was appointed assistant physician in Kings 
County Hospital, at Flatbush, L. 1. Returning to New 
Hampshire, he was appointed assistant physician at the 
New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane in Concord, and 
in the autumn following opened an office and engaged in 
general practice in the same city. In 1883 he was made 
physician at the state prison, and held the position four 
years. He was a skilful practitioner, and an expert in 
certain lines, and was often called to testify in such 
capacity in court. He was a fine musician, gifted with a 
bass voice of great power and compass, and was a mem- 
ber and director of the Unitarian choir in Concord for 
several years, and later of the South Congregational choir. 

On account of failing health he retired from practice 
two years ago, returning to his father’s home in Manches- 
ter. He was unmarried, and is survived by one brother, 
Dr. L. Melville French of Manchester. 


ALFRED C. CHENEY. 

Alfred Constantine Cheney, born in Groton, N. H., 
April 15, 1838, died at Lake George, N. Y., July 13, 
1893. He leit home in early youth, going to New York 
city, where he first secured employment as an office boy 
in a large dry goods establishment, gradually securing 
promotion until he became well known in the business. 
Subsequently he became interested in the towing business 
on the Hudson, and was president of the Cheney Towing 
Company. He afterwards engaged in banking, and was 
made one of the directors of the Garfield National Bank 
on its organization, in 1881, and in 1884 became presi- 
dent of the institution, which position he held at the time 
of his death, which occurred after an illness of some 
months, although a fatal termination was not generally 
expected. He was an active promoter of the Nicaragua 
Canal Company, and was the first president of the Nacar- 
aguay Canal Construction Company, in which office he 
was succeeded by Warner Miller, the present incumbent. 
He was a Republican in politics, an active partisan, and 
treasurer of the New York Republican State Committee 
in the last gubernatorial campaign in that state. He 
served in a New York regiment in the war for the Union, 
and was a member of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New 
York city. 
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HON. BOLIVAR LOVELL. 


Bolivar Lovell, born at the village of Drewsville, in 
Walpole, August 30, 1826, died in his native village June 
10, 1593. 

He was the son of Aldis Lovell, a lawy er of local repute, 
and in early youth engaged as a clerk in the mercantile 
house of Craven & Hartwell at Providence, R.I. In 1845 
he returned home and commenced the study of law in his 
father’s office, continuing with Hon. Frederick Vose of 
Walpole, but in 1847 he accepted the position of deputy 
sheriff, which he held for several years till 1855, when he 
was made sheriff of Cheshire county, continuing for ten 
years. In 1862 he was appointed United States assessor 
of internal revenue for the third congressional district, 
serving till 1870, when, having been in the meantime 
admitted to the bar, he commenced the practice of law at 
Alstead, but ten years later removed his residence to 
Drewsville. He was an active Republican in politics, held 
various town offices in Alstead and Walpole, representing 
the former town in the legislature, and was a member of 
the executive council in 1873-4. 


HON. CHARLES A. FOSS. 

Charles A. Foss, born in Barrington December 18, 1814, 
died in that town June 29, 1893. 

He was educated at Gilmanton Academy, and was a 
prominent figure in public life in Barrington, and active in 
political affairs for half a century. He was one of the 
organizers of the Republican party in New Hampshire, 
and served in the state legislature in 1855 and 1856, and 
had also been moderator for nearly forty years consecu- 
tively. He was a member of the executive council in 1875 
and 1876. By occupation he was a farmer, and was suc- 
cessful in his calling. 


EDWARD H. SPAULDING. 


died there June 20, 189 


Edward H. Spaulding, born in Wilton March 12, 1825, 
3 


During the greater portion of his active life, Mr. Spauld- 
ing was a resident of Nashua, where he was prominent 
in public and business affairs, especially in banking and 
railroading. He was instrumental in the organization of 
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the First National Bank and the City Savings Bank of 
Nashua, and was the leading spirit in the movement for 
the organization and construction of the Nashua & Acton 
railroad, an enterprise which, though under a cloud for a 
season, now promises to be an important factor in the future 
prosperity of the city. In politics he was a Republican, 
and at one time represented ward eight, Nashua, in the 
state legislature. He took great interest in historical mat- 
ters, particularly such as pertained to his own state, and 
had one of the most complete collections of New Hamp- 
shire publications to be found anywhere in the state. For 
the last few years of his life he had been in failing health, 
and lived in retirement on the old homestead at Wilton. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 


THE WINE OF MAY AND OTHER LYRICS.* 


This book, a New Hampshire publication, the product 
of the talent of a New Hampshire author, suggests a 
profitable reflection. Among the large number of metrical 
scribblers of the present day there are some poets. Prof. 
Fred Lewis Pattee, the principal of Coe’s Academy, in 
Northwood, is a poet in the etymological sense of the 
term, he being literally a “maker,” or one who sets forth 
original, imaginative ideals in both meter and prose. 
Author of **The Wine of May and Other Lyrics,” he has 
exhibited both poetry and scholarship in pleasant compan- 
ionship. Without any effort at pretentious display, he has 
compiled and arranged a collection of the gems of his 
genius in a peculiarly happy manner. The work com- 
prises a number of divisions, made with reference to the 
subjects of composition. <A collection of ** Pastels” pre- 
sents a number of poems in prose that exhibit delicacy of 
taste and beauty of diction. The volume is a very dainty 
one, expressing the excellent mechanical skill of the Repub- 
lican Press Association. In its entirety, the book isa credit 
to the constructive mind and hand of the Granite State, 
attesting the immanence of industrial virtue in our present 
local generation. 


c. C. L. 

*The Wine of May and Other Lyrics. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 12 mo., cloth, 
gilt-edged; pp. 87. Concord, N. H.: Republican Press Association, Railroad 
Square. 1893. 

































